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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Grundzuge der physiologischen Psychologic Von Wilhelm 
Wundt. Fiinfte vollig umgearbeitete Auflage. Leipzig, W. En- 
gelmann, 1903. Bd. Ill, pp. ix, 796; Bd. IV, Gesamtregister, 
PP- 133- 

These volumes complete the revised edition of the GrundzUge. The 
index has grown to such proportions as to demand a separate cover. 
Volume III contains the last chapter of Part III, the chapter on Tem- 
poral Ideas ; Part IV, on Emotion and Volitions, in two chapters 
treating respectively of " Ideational Feelings and Emotions" and of 
"Volitional Processes"; Part V, "The Course and Combinations of 
Psychic Processes," in three chapters entitled " Consciousness and the 
Course of Ideas," "Psychic Combinations," "Anomalies of Con- 
sciousness"; and a completely rewritten final division containing a 
chapter on "The Natural Science Presuppositions of Psychology" 
and one on "The Principles of Psychology. " 

As in the preceding volumes of this edition, a very considerable re- 
arrangement of material is apparent. The chapter on Temporal Ideas 
takes from the fourth edition as follows : The sections on the general 
time sense problems, on the temporal difference limen, and on tem- 
poral displacements from the old chapter on Apperception and the 
Course of Ideas ; the sections on temporal auditory ideas from the 
chapter on Auditory Ideas. The sections on the relative importance 
of different senses for temporal ideas, on temporal tactile ideas, on 
complications of temporal ideas, on the absolute time limen, on quan- 
titative illusions in immediate temporal ideas, and much of that on the 
theory of temporal ideas are new. In Chapter xvi, on Ideational 
Feelings and Emotions, everything is new but a few paragraphs in the 
discussion of aesthetic feeling. Chapter xvii, on Volitional Processes, 
has the sections on expression of emotion practically unaltered from the 
chapter entitled "Expressive Movements " in the fourth edition; the 
discussion of impulsive, instinctive, reflex, and automatic movements, 
and of the theory of will, has been more or less rewritten, while the 
sections on the concept of will and the course of volitional processes 
are entirely new. Emotion and volition, it will be seen, are now 
treated in the same division of the work, while the preceding edition 
puts the one in Part IV and the other in Part V. 
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The next chapter, on Consciousness and the Course of Ideas, con- 
tains, besides the material from Chapter xv, on Consciousness, in the 
fourth edition, the discussion of reaction time from the old Chapter 
xvi, on Apperception and the Course of Ideas, and adds new sections 
on the course of reproduced ideas, qualitative and spatial. The treat- 
ment of reproduced temporal ideas also borrows from Chapter xvi of the 
fourth edition. The final section, on the course of memory images 
under complex conditions, is new. In Chapter xix the introductory 
survey of the forms of psychic combination, and the section on com- 
plex intellectual functions (active memory, reading, writing, intel- 
lectual work as affected by fatigue and practice) are quite new ; the 
treatment of successive associations is almost wholly rewritten, that of 
intellectual feelings taken from the chapter on emotions in the fourth 
edition. The least modified chapter in the book is the one on Anom- 
alies of Consciousness ; while Part VI is, as has been said, entirely 
reconstructed. 

If we survey the material alterations and additions made to the 
book, we find that, aside from this concluding part and from the new 
experimental material, all the most important changes arise from the 
new theory of feeling. Analysis of feeling might almost be termed 
the chief psychological method in the revised Wundtian system. 
Strain and relaxation, excitement and depression, pleasantness and 
unpleasantness, — these last rather less prominent, not being the author's 
peculiar property, — are the most essential elements in his psychic 
chemistry. The following details will illustrate : A volition, we are 
told, is a form of emotion differing from other emotions in its final 
stage. It ends suddenly, instead of gradually, as emotions proper do ; 
and its ending is brought about by no external influence, — it is self- 
terminating in a peculiarly abrupt manner. Acts of will may differ 
in their preliminary phases, but they are all alike in the feeling course 
of their concluding phase, which occurs thus : An increasing feeling 
of strain is joined by an increasing feeling of excitation ; the latter 
reaches its maximum shortly after the former, which then gives place, 
at the moment of the external movement, to a relaxation feeling, 
whereupon the feeling of excitation disappears. The combination of 
strain and relaxation constitutes the feeling of activity. When, after 
a preliminary alternation of motives (affectively toned ideas), one 
motive fuses with the feeling of activity, we have a new feeling, that 
of decision. At the moment when, upon action, relaxation takes the 
place of strain, the total feeling is one of fulfilment (pp. 250 ff.). 
The course of feelings in apperception is analogous ; in prolonged 
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attention the strain and relaxation feelings alternate periodically 
(pp. 342 ff. ). Passive attention to an unexpected impression is dis- 
tinguished, aside from being 'eindeutig bestimmt, ' by the occurrence of 
a relaxation feeling immediately after the impression, — producing, with 
the other feelings present, a resultant feeling of ' being acted upon ' 
(JErleiden). 

Temporal ideas are another realm where feelings play a leading 
part. Ideas of this class are based upon the regular alternation of 
strain and relaxation feelings ; the temporal sign of a sensation in a 
given series is formed by the fusion of the sensation with the particu- 
lar intensity of strain or relaxation that belongs, in this periodical 
course, to the moment of its occurrence (p. 93). Involuntary rhythm 
arises from the fact that the strain feelings are more intense in alter- 
nate periods. Further, the feeling of recognition is also essentially a 
relaxation feeling. It takes on a special form in ' time sense ' experi- 
ments where two intervals are compared. If the two intervals are 
equal, the assimilatively reproduced and directly experienced feel- 
ings run the same course, and the relaxation feeling at the end is of 
increased intensity ; if the intervals are unequal, the reproduced re- 
laxation feeling at the end of one may have to fuse with a strain feel- 
ing in the other which has not yet run its course, or vice versa; 
whence a feeling of contradiction (p. 510). 

In his treatment of the more obviously affective processes, such as 
sesthetic feeling and emotion, the author has much that is new to say 
about the feeling components. His analysis of the agreeableness of 
rhythm, for instance, is as follows : It is a pleasant feeling resulting 
from the alternation and fusion of strain and relaxation feelings, which 
have a double source, first, the alternation which, as we have seen, is 
involved in the periodicity of attention, and second, a fusion depend- 
ing on the similarity of each rhythmic period to the preceding. This 
fusion is produced by the fact that along with the strain of expecting 
the next impression goes the relaxation of recognizing the likeness of 
the present impression with the corresponding phase of the preceding 
period (p. 161). Again, one of the associative factors in the aesthetics 
of form, e. g. , in looking at a pillar and its capital, is recognized to 
be the feelings of effort upwards and resistance to that effort. These 
feelings are identical in composition with those characteristic of voli- 
tion, hence Lipps is right in speaking of a projection of the beholder's 
voluntary activity into the object (p. 188). Many other points of 
great interest in the treatment of sesthetic feelings must be passed over 
for want of space to discuss them. The classification of emotions has 
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of course now to be made on the basis of the ' feeling direction's. ' 
Emotions fall into two main classes, according as the predominant 
feelings are of the pleasure-pain or strain-relaxation category. Excita- 
tion and depression, when added, produce various sub-classes ; for in- 
stance, they distinguish the objective forms of pleasant and unpleasant 
emotion, such as dislike, from the subjective forms, such as unhappi- 
ness (p. 225). 

This brief account will serve to illustrate some of the uses to which 
Wundt puts his new feeling doctrine. Without attempting any thor- 
ough-going criticism, the reviewer finds two points suggesting them- 
selves as worthy of some consideration. The first is that, in his zeal 
for feelings, Wundt lets sensational components escape him, and, in par- 
ticular, treats the organic sensations entering into the complex processes 
analyzed in this volume, quite cavalierly. And one cannot avoid the 
impression that a keener introspective search for organic sensations 
would find them essential features of ' feelings ' belonging to the strain- 
relaxation and excitement-depression categories. The second point 
concerns the method of analysis that enables the author to discover the 
components of a given feeling. Much of this analysis is avowedly in- 
trospective ; while the curves obtained from the various instruments 
measuring bodily effects are held to confirm, here and there, the re- 
sults of introspection, yet most of the dissection of feelings is quite 
unsupported by external evidence. Now in various passages, notably 
on pp. 200-201, the peculiar unity of feeling fusions is dwelt upon. 
In sensation fusions, we are told, the manifoldness of the content 
always remains recognizable in spite of the dominance of certain ele- 
ments. But in a feeling fusion, "so mannigfach die Gefiihlssaiten 
sein mogen, der Totaleffect ist doch fur das Gefiihl ein durchaus ein- 
heitlicher, darum fur die unmittelbare Wahrnehmung im Grunde un- 
analysirbarer. ' ' This unity of complex feelings, we are told, is due 
to the fact that feeling, simple or complex, is always the reaction of 
apperception on a given content. How, then, can apperception 
analyze feelings at all? If strain, relaxation, etc., were sensational, 
they could be detected in a complex by the ordinary methods of atten- 
tional analysis ; if they are feelings, how is their presence in a fusion 
to be introspectively discovered ? Is it not just because they are sen- 
sational that all this analysis has been possible ? 

The concluding part of the book gives clear and full expression to 
certain well-known Wundtian doctrines concerning the philosophical 
basis of psychology. In the first chapter it is pointed out, among 
other things, that scientific explanation merely requires the avoidance 
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of contradictions, not the subsumption of all phenomena under a single 
concept ; and that the causal and teleological principles of explanation 
differ, not in essential nature, but only in direction, the former working 
progressively, from cause to effect, the latter regressively, from effect 
or end to cause or means. The most important section of this chapter 
is the last, on Causality and Teleology of Psychophysical Life Processes, 
where examination of a typical psychophysical process, the voluntary 
act, prepares the way for the discussion of psychic causality later on. 
The idea of the end is a cause of the result of a voluntary act, but 
only one among other causes ; hence end proposed and result achieved 
do not coincide, and we see the principle of the heterogony of ends, 
which Wuridt uses so frequently in his ethical theory. From an ex- 
amination of the voluntary act in its psychological aspect, we find that a 
psychic causal series differs from a causal series in the physical world 
through being in a peculiar sense at once causal and teleological. A 
physical series is both causal and teleological after the event : that is, it 
may be traced either forwards or backwards. But in a psychic series the 
effect or end is, as idea, one of the causes or means to its own production. 

The two principal topics of the last chapter are psycho-physical 
parallelism and psychic causality. It is by the interpretation he gives 
these terms that Wundt thinks to save the science of psychology from 
ultimate absorption into physiology. Parallelism, which is a heuristic, 
not a metaphysical principle, is limited to a correspondence between 
elementary psychic processes and elementary nervous processes ; there 
is no such correspondence between psychic combinations and nervous 
combinations, hence we can never have a purely physiological explana- 
tion of psychic combinations, no matter how great the progress of 
neurology. Psychological explanation, based on the principle of 
psychic causality, will always be demanded. The three principles of 
psychic causality are the principle of creative resultants, that the 
combination is more than the sum of its elements, the principle of 
relativity, and the principle of contrast, which is the law of relativity 
in the affective realm. The teleological aspect of psychic causality, 
finally, is expressed in the principle of the heterogony of ends. 

Margaret Floy Washburn. 

Vassar College. 

Der Sinn des Daseins : Streifzuge eines Optimisten durch die 
Philosophie der Gegenwart. Von Ludwig Stein. Tubingen und 
Leipzig, J. C. B. Mohr, 1904. — pp. xi, 437. 
This work by the editor of the Archiv fur Philosophie is divided 

into four parts : "A, Der Sinn der Welt "; "B, Der Sinn des Erken- 



